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confronting psychiatry. A few of those institutions are excellent in quality
and sufficiency of staff, facilities, and treatment. A few more might be re-
garded as fair. Many are hospitals only in name. Essentially, these last are
detention homes, where there is only a minimum of treatment if any. The
only basis for calling them hospitals is the presence of some doctors on the
staff.
Most of our state hospitals are overcrowded by from 10 to 30 per cent, so
that it is the exception rather than the rule to have adequate housing or
treatment facilities or personnel. Only a very small number of them maintain
any semblance of training, teaching, or research programs, and many lack
even the minimum requirements in personnel of an acceptable psychiatric in-
stitution. Some have no graduate nurses; many have no clinical psychologists
or psychiatric social workers. The average attendant or hospital aide, so essen-
tial in mental hospitals, has no professional standing. He or she receives no
training and is usually paid considerably less than $100 a month. Those
who make up this classification of the mental-hospital personnel spend
more time with patients than any other individuals on the staff. However,
for the above reasons, they are often quite incompetent. In most state hos-
pitals there is such a tremendous shortage of capable personnel that attitudes
of hopelessness and discouragement over the impossibility of providing proper
management and a sense of complete isolation prevail.
As Stevenson7 has suggested, our whole system of state hospitals is prob-
ably wrong in the tendency to isolate them. Thus they are separated from
the past and future of the patient and the community. Moreover, as long as
they remain isolated, financially neglected custodial institutions, citizens will
be too apathetic to force an improvement, and progressive young physicians
will not be interested in such service.
Why do these conditions exist? Basically our state hospitals are neglected
because of the widespread fear of mental illness and of those who are mentally
ill. Remaining ignorant and uninformed on this social problem is a protective
device against that fear. In the absence of factual information, misconceptions
have grown up and continue to exist about both psychiatry and emotionally ill
patients. For instance, most people are surprised when they learn that not more
than 2 out of every 100 soldiers seen by the Army psychiatrists were in need
of the type of care provided by state hospitals. Other misconceptions are even
more erroneous. The prevailing attitude of the public is that patients in state
hospitals are incurable and irrational, if not dangerous. Therefore, they never
militantly demand that such patients should have pleasant living conditions and
7 Stevenson, Geo. S., "The Crisis in the Psychiatric Functions of the State," foreword, Man,
1946, issue of Public Welfare, official publication of the Wisconsin Department of Public
Welfare.